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The volume is scholarly and substantial, and will prove of consider- 
able value to students of the mediaeval church. Its defects he, in part, 
in the method pursued, that of topical treatment. The reader fails, 
generally, to carry away any adequate picture of a particular age, with 
all its varied movements of thought and life. There is, for the same 
reason, much repetition. The book suffers, too, from inevitable abbrevi- 
ation made necessary by the condensation of so large a theme into such 
comparatively small compass. The stage is overcrowded. The move- 
ment is kaleidoscopic. Personality and color, both so transcendently 
important in the writing of history, give way, perforce, to cold, dated, 
historical particulars. A more fundamental criticism from the stand- 
point of the English reader concerns the author's reference to the 
literature of his subject. The book is a translation from the French. 
Generous use is made of source material, with extensive references to 
French and German historical works dealing with different phases of the 
subject. Corresponding English works are generally neglected. The lit- 
erature referred to by the author, all-sufficient perhaps from the French 
standpoint, should have been supplemented by a carefully edited list of 
available works in English, unless it is to be assumed that all readers of 
the book are equally familiar with European tongues. The series in 
which this volume appears, however, was evidently intended to meet 
a more popular demand. 

The reader of this volume is also led to wonder why the translator 
did not have incorporated into his work full English equivalents for 
Philip le Bel, Charles le Bel, Louis the Debonnair, etc. Inconsistency 
is shown, too, in offering the reader now "St. Jean d'Acre" and now 
"St. John of Acre." The spelling of various other names, as to whether 
they should be given their customary Latin forms or their French 
forms, may also be called in question. To raise this question, however, 
would be to indicate the chaos and lack of uniformity in historical works 
in general. 

Henry H. Walker 

Chicago Theological Seminary 
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The indebtedness of the student of the history of religion to the work 
of Professor Jones in his sympathetic examination of the Quaker move- 
ment and similar movements has been greatly augmented by his recent 

1 Spiritual Reformers in the 16th and 17th Centuries. By Rufus M. Jones. Lon- 
don: Macmillan, 1914. li+362 pages. $3.00. 
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studies of the views of certain thinkers of the earlier and later days of 
the Reformation, who stood outside the orthodox Protestant churches. 
Some of the names, as Hans Denck, Sebastian Franck, Caspar Schwenk- 
feld, Jacob Boehme, Sir Harry Vane, Benjamin Whichcote, are well 
known to the majority of the readers of Christian history; but others, 
such as Sebastian Castellio, whom the author calls "a forgotten prophet," 
the Collegiant or Rhynsburger associates of Dirck Coomhert in Holland, 
John Everard, Giles Randall, Francis Rous in England, the author 
rescues out of general oblivion. All, whether well known or little 
known, are made to stand out in strong and pleasing colors. The general 
effect is to confirm very decidedly the author's contention — which indi- 
cates, perhaps, the aim of the book— that 

Quakerism is, thus, no isolated or sporadic religious phenomenon. It is 
deeply rooted and embedded in a far wider movement that had been accumulat- 
ing volume and power for more than a century before George Fox became a 
"prophet" of it to the English people. And both in its new English, and in 
its earlier continental form, it was a serious attempt to achieve a more complete 
Reformation, to restore primitive Christianity, and to change the basis of 
authority from external things, of any sort whatever, to the interior life and 
spirit of man. 

Jones notes the close affinity of many of these reformers with certain 
Anabaptist views, but declines to class them as Anabaptists, preferring 
to limit the term, hitherto so loosely used, to those having the three fol- 
lowing characteristics: (i) the treatment of the gospel as a new law, 
(2) the recognition of a true visible church observing adult baptism and 
preserved holy by strict discipline, and (3) the substitution of the com- 
mandment of love for magisterial authority in matters of faith. On this 
account he calls Hans Denck, for example, an Anabaptist no longer. In 
any case the spiritual affinity of the type of Christianity that might be 
called Quakerism with the Anabaptists is so intimate at important points 
that it would be fairer, perhaps, to regard these as two varieties of one 
great religious struggle for the inwardness, freedom, and spontaneity 
of personal faith, and Christianity as the religion in which these come 
to their fulfilment through Jesus Christ. 

In an introduction of forty pages the author offers a philosophical 
interpretation of the nature of "spiritual religion." He finds in it 
three principal tendencies, the mystical tendency, the humanistic or 
rational tendency, and the distinctive faith tendency of the Reformation, 
indissolubly woven together. All three are to be held essential to religion 
itself everywhere. The psychologist's approach to the study of religion 
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is noted and appreciated, but its limitations and defects are inherent in 
a method which never goes beyond the mere phenomena to an "appre- 
ciation of religion." This spiritual religion should not be called mys- 
ticism, for the latter is too negative toward the outer world, has a God 
of abstraction, and has " staked its precious realities too exclusively upon 
the functions of what we today call the subconscious." The spiritual 
reformers held a broader view of man and the world, a view in which the 
reason that is in man and the world is recognized, and yet not identified 
with religious illumination, which has always a moral, practical character. 
They also appreciated the significance of history and held to the revela- 
tion of God mediated through the actual historical Christ, whose triumph 
they expected in a historical sense. These men stand apart from the 
main current of the Reformation and represent a higher interpretation 
of Christianity. In it is to be found " the genuine beginning in modern 
times of what has come to be the deepest note of present-day Christianity, 
the appreciation of personality as the highest thing in earth or heaven." 
It is impossible, of course, in a brief review to follow the work in 
detail. It is everywhere illuminating and its quotations from' the 
originals, though marked inevitably by a degree of monotony, are made 
with fine discrimination and establish conclusively the author's main 
thesis, referred to above. The large space given to Boehme and the 
evident dependence of many of the "spirituals" upon his works are 
indicative of the presence of a powerful speculative philosophic impulse 
in the whole movement. It should be added, perhaps, that Jones writes 
not merely as a historian but as a philosopher, and his expositions rise 
not infrequently to the height of genuine eloquence. The work is timely 
and will strengthen the hands of those who seek to establish a type 
of Christianity transcending traditional Protestantism as truly as 
orthodox Protestantism transcended Catholicism. 

George Cross 
Rochester Theological Seminary 
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It is abundantly evident that one of the most important tasks in the 
interpretation of religion is the extensive and intensive study of first- 
hand utterances. Until we know exactly what people are trying to 

1 The Drama of the Spiritual Life. A Study of Religious Experience and Ideals. 
By Annie Lyman Sears. New York: Macmillan, 1915. xxiv+495 pages. $3.00. 



